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HISTORICAL MYTHS 


WITTY French historian once remarked that “history is only 

a lie that has been widely accepted.” 

There is too much truth in this epigram. The love of the 
truth is inculcated in American youth by the story of George Wash- 
ington and the cherry tree—a myth that no serious student of his- 
tory believes. Isolationists still quote George Washington’s famous 
warning against “entangling alliances” despite the facts that it was 
Thomas Jefferson who used these words and that Washington urged 
as much commerce with foreign nations as possible. During World 
War II a hero was given great acclaim for sinking a Japanese 
battleship—and the ship was found afloat near the end of the war. 
The commander of the United States Marines at Guam was quoted 
as having said “Bring on some more Japs” when asked what he 
wanted in the dark days of the invasion. After he was released 
from prison, he wryly denied having made the comment and added 
that there were too many Japanese there already. As late as 1947 
Toynbee stated in the one-volume abridgment of his A Study of 
History: “The Black races alone have made no positive contribu- 
tions to civilization—as yet.” These and many other myths will too 
long continue a part of legendary history, for, as we have learned in 
recent months, “the truth never quite catches up with the lie.” 


It is not surprising, then, that the history of the Negro is replete 
with myths. The necessity for offsetting them was one of the prin- 
cipal reasons that led Dr. Woodson to found the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. The longevity of some 
myths and the birth of new ones would alone make necessary for 
years to come the continuation of the Association’s work. In this 
issue the four principal articles explode false ideas that are still held 
by many students. 


There are still those, for example, who believe that seekers of 
liberty and their descendants demand liberty for all. They forget 
the cynical quip of Oliver Cromwell: “Every sect saith, ‘O give me 
liberty,’ but to his death he will not yield it to any one else.” Rhode 
Island was founded by Roger Williams and others seeking a home 
where they could worship as they wished. But, as the article by 
Irving H. Bartlett clearly shows, free Negroes in nineteenth-century 
Rhode Island were occasionally at the mercy of brutal mobs. 


One must be on his guard, however, against another myth which 
would lead the unwary to believe that the free Negro in the North 
was no better off than were slaves in the South. First of all, they 
were free. Second, some of them had the right to vote and a few 
of them acquired some property. However difficult their lot may 
have been, they were better prepared to live as free men in 1865 

(Continued on page 65) 
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THE FREE NEGRO IN PROVIDENCE, 


Following the example of other 
states in the North, Rhode Island 
began the gradual abolition of 
slavery in 1784. In 1790 there 
were 48 slaves living in Providence 
and 427 free Negroes. During the 
next few decades the free colored 
population increased steadily, to- 
taling 1,414 in 1825, at which time 
there were only four elderly slaves 
held in the city.1 In Providence as 
elsewhere, however, race prejudice 
was not abolished with slavery, nor 
were those social customs useful 
in keeping Negroes at the lowest 
level of society erased. 

In the economic struggle, Prov- 
idence Negroes encountered the 
same obstacles that confronted 
them throughout the North. It was 
considered presumptuous for a Ne- 
gro to seek anything but the most 
menial type of labor, and it was 
apparently not good business for a 
merchant or a mechanic to take 
on a colored apprentice.? Despite 
these difficulties, however, in Prov- 
idence as in other Northern com- 
munities, individual Negroes did 
become moderately successful. One 
of the most striking examples was 
set by a woman, Florence Eldridge, 
who saved enough from her wages 
as a whitewasher and plasterer to 
purchase real estate holdings which 
by 1840 were valued at $4,000.% 
The gradual economic progress 
which the Negro community made 
may be observed statistically. In 
1822 Providence Negroes owned 
$10,000 worth of property. By 


"Census of the City of Providence 
(July, 1855). The previous enumerations 
of the population from the earliest 


known census until that of 1855 are’ 


noted in an Appendix. 

*William Brown, The Life of William 
Brown (Providence, 1883). See p. 102ff. 
for an autobiographical account of the 
resistance encountered by an ambitious 
young Providence Negro who sought to 
learn a trade at this time. 

*Eleanor McDougall, Memoirs of 
Eleanor Eldridge (Providence, 1838), 
p. 68. 


RHODE ISLAND 


By Irvine H. Bartuett 


1830 this amount had increased to 
$18,000, and by 1839 Negro hold- 
ings were estimated at between 
$35,000 to $50,000.4 

Not only was it difficult for Ne- 
groes in Providence to achieve 
modest economic success, but even 
if this were attained there was al- 
ways a threat of loss to unscrupul- 
ous individuals who stood ready 
to exploit the unfavorable social 
position which Negroes held. Thus, 
William Brown, a prominent Prov- 
idence Negro, reported numerous 
attempts on the part of his employ- 
ers to trick him out of part of his 
wages. Such scheming was prob- 
ably based on the assumption that 
colored workers were either too 
stupid to realize that they were be- 
ing cheated, or too timid to pro- 
test if they did discover it. This 
reasoning was doubtless reinforced 
by the knowledge that Negro rights 
were not zealously guarded by the 
law. It was because of this laxity 
that Florence Eldridge lost her 
property to one of her white neigh- 
bors. The industrious and pros- 
perous colored lady had left Prov- 
idence for a short time in order to 
recuperate from an illness. While 
she was gone a rumor was circu- 
lated to the effect that she had 
died. Without further verification 
of this story, the man who held the 
mortgage had the property offered 
for sale at public auction where 
it was sold for a price much below 
its true value. The unfortunate 
lady returned to Providence to 
find that her property had been 
taken from her.* That such high- 


‘Julian Rammelkamp, ‘‘The Provi- 
dence Negro Community, 1820-1840,’’ 
Rhode Island History, VII (January, 
1948), 21. I am indebted to this work 
for many references to source material 
which have been invaluable in this study. 

*Brown, op. cit., p. 102ff. 

*An account of this incident may be 
-found in McDougall, op. cit., p. 83ff. 
This book was privately printed by a 
group of Florence’s friends who sought 


handed steps were taken against 
one who was held in high esteem 
throughout the community shows 
clearly enough that other Negroes, 
not held in such regard, must have 
been even more open to plunder. 

The economic exploitation of Ne- 
groes was but one manifestation of 
a prejudice against them which 
was reflected in most of their social 
activity with whites. In Prov- 
idence, as in other New England 
cities, it was customary for Ne- 
groes to occupy separate seats in 
the gallery when attending church. 
This tended to reduce church at- 
tendance on their part, for many 
of them ‘‘were opposed to going to 
churches and sitting in pigeon 
holes.’’* In the field of education 
Negroes were also neglected. In 
1821, in the document which deed- 
ed to the colored community of 
Providence the land on which there 
was to be constructed a school and 
meeting house for Negroes, Moses 
Brown remarked his regret that 
Providence had not before that 
time made provision ‘‘for the edu- 
eation of the rising generation of 
the people of color.’ 

If we may believe the account 
of a Negro resident in Providence 
during this period, the Negro citi- 
zens of the town were not only dis- 
eriminated against in the larger 
matters of religion, employment 
and education, but they were also 
forced to submit to petty persecu- 
tion on the city streets. There is 
said to have been a place on the 
north side of Market Square called 
‘‘seamp’s corner’’ where the town 


to restore her to a position of economic 
security. To those acquainted with the 
incident, the fact that the sale was not 
advertised as fully as the law required 
suggested the possibility of collusion be- 


tween the sheriff and the anxious 
mortgagee. 

"Brown, op. cit., p. 46. 

°4 Short History of the African Union 
Meeting and School House (Providence, 
1821), p. 26. 
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loafers held court. A favorite rec- 
reation of those who frequented 
‘‘scamp’s corner’’ was to insult 
the passing Negroes. This sport 
was at its best on the sabbath when 
the ‘‘scamps’’ could busy them- 
selves with ‘‘knocking off men’s 
hats and pulling off ladies’ shawls 
and often following them as they 
passed to and from church.’’ Ap- 
parently, it was not unusual for 
Negroes to be assaulted by whites 
in the streets. The story is told 
of two Negro couples who, in the 
course of an evening stroll, found 
that they were followed by two 
white youths, ‘‘who ordered them 
off the street or they would knock 
them off.’? The women moved off 
the sidewalk into the street, but 
the men remained where they were 
and a fight ensued. A crowd quick- 
ly assembled and the ery was 
heard to ‘‘take these niggers to 
jail.’’ Only the timely intercession 
of a white man who was acquaint- 
ed with one of the Negroes pre- 
vented this action.® 

The evidence presented thus far 
suggests that Providence Negroes 
during this period were forced to 
make their way in a decidedly hos- 
tile community. This hostility re- 
ceived dramatic emphasis in the 
Providence riots of 1824 and 1831. 

In October, 1824, the citizens of 
Providence were startled by the 
‘‘Hard-Scrabble’’ riot. ‘‘Hard- 
Scrabble’ was ‘‘a small hamlet, 
situated at the northern suburb of 
town, populated principally by 
blacks who located themselves in 
that quarter to avoid any inter- 
course or correspondence with their 
hostile jneighbors.’’!° Apparently 
the riot was the culmination of a 
long series of bickerings between 
the residents of the Negro settle- 
ment and the whites in the city. 
The violence was touched off when, 
on the night before the riot, ‘‘a 
sort of battle royal took place be- 
tween considerable parties of 
whites and blacks, in consequence 
of an attempt of the former to 


"Brown, op. cit., p. 126. 

“The Providence Beacon, October 23, 
1824, reprinted an The National Gazette 
of Philadelphia, October 30, 1824. 


maintain the inside walk in their 
peregrinations through the town.’’!! 
On the following morning a notice 
appeared on the bridge calling for 
a mob to assemble that night. Be- 
tween four and five hundred per- 
sons responded to this call, where- 
upon the mob descended upon 
Hard-Scrabble, ‘‘and in the short 
space of four or five hours, levelled 
it with the ground.’”!? After the 
houses were destroyed, the rioters 
turned their attention to the house- 
hold goods which remained, and it 
is reported that many of these be- 
longings were carted off to Paw- 
tucket where they were sold at auc- 
tion. What happened to the resi- 
dents of Hard-Scrabble is not 
known, but perhaps some of them 
followed the example of one of 
their neighbors who pulled the roof 
of his demolished house over the 
cellar where he lived through the 
winter.’* It may be assumed that 
others, fed up with this kind of 
hospitality, left Providence for 
more congenial surroundings, for 
the census reports a substantial de- 
crease in the city’s colored popula- 
tion in 1830. 

After this example of mob vio- 
lence, four white men were appre- 
hended and brought to trial in the 
Providence courts. The account of 
the trial is revealing. According to 
testimony, forty or fifty white men 
took part in the destruction of the 
Negroes’ houses before an esti- 
mated crowd of one thousand in- 
terested spectators. Apparently 
there was no attempt made to stop 
the destruction. The testimony of 
the town watchman was recorded 
as follows: 

He went there with Mr. Mann his 
file leader and they did not think it 
prudent or proper to interfere. Con- 


sidered he was doing his duty by going 
there and keeping as still as possible. 


The tactics of the counsel for the 
defense are reminiscent of Rebecca 
West’s deseription of the famous 
Greenville lynching trial of 1947. 


“Hard-Scrabble Calendar (Providence, 
1824). This is a record of the trial fol- 
lowing the riot. The quotation is taken 
from the introduction. 

“The Providence Beacon, October 23, 
1824, 

“Brown, op. cit., p. 89. 
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It was contended that the injured 
party received no more than what 
it deserved, for the Negro section 
had been a blotch on the face of 
the fair city of Providence. Coun- 
sel for the defense argued: 

It was the resort of the most corrupt 
part of the black population, who sup- 
ported their debaucheries and riots by 
carrying thither the plunder of their 
masters and pawning it for a partici- 
pation in these disgusting scenes. 
When the town council refused to 
correct this monstrous situation, 
‘*the populace at length took it into 
their hands and destroyed this sink 
of vice; and there was not a sober 
citizen in the town who could re- 
gret it.’’ In his final appeal to the 
jury, the defense attorney sought 
to make this point more convincing 
by appealing to the sense of humor 
of the jurors. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, [he boasted] 
the renowned city of Hard-Scrabble 
lies buried in its magnificent ruins! 
Like the ancient Babylon, it has fallen 
with all its graven images, its tables 
of impure oblation, its idolatrous rites 
and sacrifices, and my client stands 
here charged with having invaded this 
classie ground and torn down its altars 
and its beautiful temples. 

It is much to be regretted that 
among the thirty or forty witnesses the 
Attorney General has examined, some 
of them have not explained the etym- 
ology of this name. Perhaps after all 
it is only meant as descriptive of the 
shuffling which is practiced there in 
the graceful evolution of the dance, or 
the zig zag movements of Pomp. and 
Phyllis, when engaged in treading the 
minuet de la court. But be that as it 
may, we must all agree the destruction 
of this place is a benefit to the morals 
of the community.!4 

With this statement, delivered, 
we may assume, to the accompani- 
ment of snickers from the jury and 
spectators, the trial was brought to 
a speedy close. Of the four de- 
fendants, two were acquitted out- 
right. The remaining two, whose 
guilt was clearly apparent from 
all of the evidence assembled, and 
who did not enjoy the advantage 
of their fellow defendants in hav- 
ing a white witness contradict 
damaging testimony from a Negro, 
were found guilty. The jury 


“Hard-Scrabble Calendar, pp. 10-15. 
—lItalies as in the original. 
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strongly recommended mercy, 
however, and finally, due to a 
legal technicality, this judgment 
was quashed and all four men 
were freed. 


For some reason, with the ex- 
ception of the single article pre- 
viously noted, this entire incident 
escaped mention in the local pa- 
pers. Either they chose to ignore 
it, or the destruction of a few Ne- 
gro shacks was not considered 
newsworthy. The only other com- 
ment which had any relevance to 
this affair appeared in an editorial 
in the Providence Gazette five days 
after the riot. Although the re- 
cent example of violence was not 
mentioned, the editor invited the 
attention of his readers to the 
onerous burden which the Negro 
population was placing upon the 
community. He noted with ap- 
probation a recent action of the 
town council to conduct a.census 
of the Negroes of Providence with 
the express intent of discovering 
those ‘‘addicted to idle and dis- 
solute habits.’”? The editor made 
it clear that these ‘‘undesirable’’ 
individuals would be unceremoni- 
ously ushered out of the town.?® 

The tension existing between 
Negroes and whites in Providence 
was not diminished by the Hard- 
Serabble riot. The white citizens 
of the town continued to chafe 
under what was apparently con- 
sidered to be the burden of an 
objectionable Negro population. 
Hard-Scrabble was replaced by 
‘‘Snow Town,’’ a community at 
the west end of town near the 
mouth of the Providence-Worces- 
ter canal, in the vicinity of Olney 
Lane.’® Although this section was 
largely occupied by Negroes, it 
housed most of the places of enter- 
tainment which catered to the 
sailor trade, and the buildings and 
properties used for this purpose 
were frequently rented at high 
rates from white landlords who 
made their own residence in a 
more respectable part of town. 


* Providence 
1824. 

*W. A. Greene, The Providence Plan- 
tations (Providence, 1886), p. 76. 


Gazette, October 23, 


Snow Town did not enjoy a savory 
reputation in Providence, and the 
fact that it became identified as 
a retreat for ‘‘outlawed Negroes 
and abandoned whites’’ did not 
improve the relationship between 
the two races. The following 
statement, descriptive of Snow 
Town appeared in one of the Prov- 
idence papers in 1826: 


Here it is that the seum of the 
town and the outscourings of creation, 
nightly assemble to riot and debauch, 
and in the midst of their bacchanalian 
revels, the whole neighborhood is kept 
in a constant state of inquietude and 
alarm. ... A viler place never yet ex- 
isted, and compared with it, St. Giles 
of London, is a school of mortality.17 


The resentment which the white 
community of Providence harbored 
for the colored population in Snow 
Town flared up abruptly on the 
evening of September 21, 1831. 
The specific cause behind this 
series of riots is somewhat obscure. 
The local committee which later 
issued a report on the riots main- 
tained that on the evening in ques- 
tion five sailors set out ‘‘on a 
eruise’’ to the southern part of 
town. At the foot of Olney Lane 
they met a group of steamboat men 
who were carrying clubs and who 
claimed to have had ‘‘a row with 
the darkies.’’ It was proposed that 
the two groups combine forces and 
invade Snow Town. By this time 
a crowd of about one hundred per- 
sons had assembled, and the sail- 
ors, with the mob at their heels, 
advanced up Olney Lane into the 
Negro section. The crowd came to 
an abrupt halt when a gun was 
discharged from one of the Negro 
dwellings, but the sailors con- 
tinued up the lane. Another shot 
was fired, and a Negro appeared, 
holding a gun on the sailors, and 
demanded that they keep away. 
When the invaders hesitated in 
their retreat, the Negro threatened 
to fire. One of the sailors is said 
to have replied, ‘‘Fire and be 
damned.’’ He was shot and killed 
on the spot. Word of this spread 
rapidly through the town, and 


“Literary Cadet and Saturday Eve- 
ning Bulletin (Providence), November 
25, 1826. 
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within a half hour a large mob de. 
scended upon Snow Town, which 


_ Suffered the loss of two of its 


houses 
others.1® 

The Providence Journal, in its 
report on the cause of the riot, 
merely stated that it grew out of 
‘fan altercation’’ between sailors 
and Negroes at ‘‘some houses of ill 
fame on Olney’s lane occupied by 
blacks.’’!® Whatever the specific 
cause, it is clear in this case as in 
that of the Hard-Serabble riot, 
that a mob could be raised quickly 
in Providence for the purpose of 
ravaging a Negro settlement. 

On the following evening a mob 
assembled early to continue the 
work of the previous night. The 
sheriff and deputies who attempted 
to disperse the mob received noth- 
ing but ‘‘stones and brickbats”’ for 
their trouble. The governor was 
also at hand, and although he re- 
ceived milder treatment than that 
extended to the local authorities, 
he was hardly given the respect- 
ful attention to which he was un- 
doubtedly accustomed, for it is 
reported that ‘‘no personal insult 
or injury was offered to the gov- 
ernor other than a total disregard 
of his orders.’’° 

Exhortation having proved too 
puny a weapon to restrain the 
mob, the authorities decided upon 
a show of force, and the militia 
was requisitioned. Twenty-five 
members of the First Light In- 
fantry were marched to Olney 
Lane, where they were greeted by 
such a fusilade of stones that they 
promptly turned about and march- 
ed away again, leaving the mob to 
pursue its work without interrup- 
tion.?! 

Despite the generally ineffectual 
efforts of the authorities in paci- 
fying the rioters, several prisoners 
were taken on the second day of 

(Continued on page 66) 


and damage to many 


History of the Providence Riots from 
Sept. 21 to Sept. 24, 1831 (Providence, 
1831), pp. 8-9. 

"Providence Journal, 
1831. 

History of the Providence Riots, p. 
10. 

"aoe. @. 11. 


September 26, 
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NEGRO SUFFRAGE AND NINETEENTH CENTURY 
LIBERALISM: VIEWS OF THE NEW YORK 
NATION DURING RECONSTRUCTION 


Liberalism in American politics 
has always been closely related to 
the issue of the franchise. Con- 
servatives have traditionally sought 
either to restrict further the fran- 
chise or at least maintain the 
status quo, while liberals have gen- 
erally sought to reduce the qualifi- 
cations for voting. Thus one test 
for distinguishing the liberal from 
the conservative is to inquire as to 
his attitude on the suffrage. In 
the colonial period the conserva- 
tive defended religious qualifica- 
tions for voting while the liberal 
opposed them; in the Jacksonian 
period the conservative sought to 
maintain property qualifications 
for voting while the liberal endeav- 
ored to abolish them; and later 
still, the conservatives and liberals 
split over the questions of race and 
sex as qualifying factors for vot- 
ing. Essentially the issue turns 
upon one’s faith in the majority 
of human beings, as human be- 
ings, as opposed to one’s fear of 
the majority for their espousal of 
another religious faith, or their 
economic position, or their opposi- 
tion on other fundamental issues. 

Immediately following the Civil 
War, liberals were faced with the 
tremendous problem of accommo- 
dating the newly emancipated Ne- 
gro into American polities. It was 
to be expected that the New York 
Nation, as the recognized organ of 
independent liberal thought, would 
endorse Negro suffrage as it had 
previously endorsed equality of 
civil rights. The Nation, founded 
in 1865, had been originally 
fnanced largely by a _ wealthy 
Philadelphia abolitionist who was 
interested in establishing a paper 
to support the cause of the freed- 
men. Wendell Phillips Garrison, 
son of the noted abolitionist, was 


By ALAN P. GRIMES 


the literary editor, while Bdwin 
Lawrence Godkin, tutored in the 
liberalism of John Stuart Mill, was 
the editor. Such nineteenth cen- 
tury figures as James Russell 
Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton and 
Carl Schurz were among the elite 
coterie of its contributors. The Na- 
tion was thus a_ representative 
journal of one aspect of Ameri- 
ean liberalism in this post-war 
period, and its views on the issue 
of Negro suffrage at that time cast 
some light on the specific content 
of nineteenth century liberalism. 

During, and shortly after the 
Civil War, many of the group 
associated with Godkin and The 
Nation endorsed Negro suffrage. 
John Stuart Mill had written to 
Parke Godwin shortly after the 
war endorsing ‘‘full equality of 
political rights to  negroes.’’! 
Lowell inquired, ‘‘Must we not 
make them voters also, that they 
may have that power of self-pro- 
tection which no interference of 
government can so safely, cheaply, 
and surely exercise in their be- 
half?’’? In Boston’s Faneuil Hall, 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr. re- 
minded his audience that ‘‘Our 
covenant with the freedmen is 
sealed in blood!’’ and declared, 
‘“To introduce the free negroes to 
the voting franchise is a revolu- 
tion. If we do not secure that 
now, in the time of revolution, tt 
can never be secured, except by a 
new revolution.’ Charles Sumner, 


militant champion of Negro suf- 


frage, addressed his fellow Sen- 
ators: 


*Hugh 8S. R. Elliot, ed., The Letters of 
John Stuart Mill (London, 1910), II, 36. 

*James Russell Lowell, Works (Bos- 
ton, 1888), V, 228. 

*Richard H. Dana, III, ed., Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr. (Boston, 1910), pp. 
250-251.—Italies not in the original. 


To him who has the ballot, all other 
things shall be given—protection, op- 
portunity, education, a homestead. 
The ballot is the Horn of Abundance, 
out of which overflow rights of every 
kind, with corn, cotton, rice, and all 
the fruits of the earth.4 


Speaking in Philadelphia, Carl 
Schurz declared: ‘‘I believe that 
to place the government:of the late 
rebel States upon a reliable loyal 
foundation, you must enfranchise 
all the loyal men, black as well as 
white. ...’’ Furthermore, he noied 
that ‘‘the development of free 
labor and the cause of democratic 
government requires the enfran- 
chisement of the negro just as 
much as the negro needs it for his 
own protection.’ 


Nevertheless, Godkin: and The 
Nation approached the question of 
Negro suffrage with considerable 
caution. Godkin, unlike Lowell 
and Sumner, saw no basis what- 
soever for the alleged natural 
right of the Negro, or anyone else, 
to vote. A state might set what- 
ever qualifications for suffrage 
that it saw fit; in fact, ‘‘a wise 
state should demand conditions.’”¢ 
But these conditions should be 
such that any individual, through 
his own efforts, might attain the 
requisite qualifications. 

Prior to the conclusion of the 
war, Godkin, in a letter to Charles 
Eliot Norton, had pointed out that 
‘*there is no natural right to share 
in the government’’ for that de- 
termination must be made by the 
state. Furthermore, he observed, 
popular acceptance of the natural 


‘Charles Sumner, Works 


1883), X, 223-224. 

*Frederic Bancroft, ed., Speeches, Cor- 
respondence, and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz (New York, 1913), I, 403. 

*The Nation, III (#866), 497; I 
(1865), 74. . 
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right theory would be likely to 
have an unfortunate effect as it 
would tend ‘‘to lessen or destroy 
the feeling of responsibility neces- 
sary to a proper exercise of the 
suffrage, especially amongst ignor- 
ant voters.’’ The natural right 
theory, he advised Norton, was ‘‘a 
positive and powerful obstacle to 
the establishment even of that ed- 
ucational test which you acknowl- 
edge to be necessary to the security 
of a government resting on the in- 
telligence of the people.’” 

The guarantee of a republican 
form of government was no ground 
for extending the franchise, The 
Nation observed, for until the 
Civil War we had accepted slavery 
and disfranchisement under the re- 
publican form. Nor did democracy 
itself demand universal suffrage. 
The fact that a broad suffrage ex- 
isted in a democracy had a mis- 
leading effect. It had caused some 
to claim that in a country where 
a large percentage of the people 
were disfranchised, democracy did 
not exist and that where the people 
enjoyed an extended franchise, 
there, ipso facto, must be democ- 
racy. By way of disproving this, 
The Nation pointed to Athens, as 
perhaps the most famous democ- 
racy, which had had a very limited 
suffrage and called attention to the 
government of contemporary 
France, which was virtually a pure 
autocracy, yet had universal man- 
hood suffrage.® 

The Nation was a lukewarm ad- 
vocate of Negro suffrage, for it felt 
that the ballot would assist the Ne- 
gro in defending himself from his 
late masters. Furthermore, the 
extension of the suffrage would be 
a powerful stimulus to the con- 
tinued elevation of the Negro.® 
But what Godkin asked was ‘‘not 
that the blacks shall be excluded 
as blacks, but that they shall not 


be admitted to the franchise simply * 


because they are blacks and have 


"Rollo Ogden, ed., Life and Letters of 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin (New York, 
1907), II, 45-46. 

‘The Nation, I (1865), 101, 134. 
ao ltd III (1866), 498; IV (1867), 
vo. 


been badly treated.’ The Nation 
endorsed a wide suffrage provided 
one met certain minimum qualifi- 
cations such as age, residence, 
sanity, a ‘‘means of support inde- 
pendent of the charity of the 
State, unstained with crime, and 
able to read... .’’24 


Since no man held a natural 
right to vote, since universal suf- 
frage was not a requirement of a 
democracy, it was not only just 
but imperative that the state ex- 
tend the franchise only to those 
who would exercise it intelligently. 
Thus, the soundest qualification for 
the suffrage would be an educa- 
tional one.’* Throughout this 
period The Nation continued to 
urge the education of the Negro, 
for the ballot, without the pre- 
requisite of an education, would 
be detrimental not only to the in- 
dividual but to the state as well. 

After 1868, when the Radicals 
appeared to have complete control 
over reconstruction, The Nation 
found itself less and less in sym- 
pathy with their program. For no 
longer was the Negro question 
being dealt with in accordance 
with the tenets of liberal democ- 
racy, but rather was it an instru- 
ment in the hands of the corrupt 
politicians. The Nation was among 
the first Northern journals to con- 
demn the carpet-bag regime. Its 
disillusionment increased as it ob- 
served that the Radicals would be- 
stow the franchise on the Negro 
without first requiring of him min- 
imum educational qualifications. 
Far better, The Nation now ad- 
monished its readers, that the Ne- 
gro be taught ‘‘the lesson of self- 
reliance and self-deliverance’’ and 
given fewer ‘‘gaseous lectures 
about his political rights.’’ The 
ballot alone could be of no use to 
the Negro as long as he was not 
considered a ‘‘respectable member 
of the community.’’ Equality 
could not be achieved by law, and 
the whites could not be forced to 


Ogden, op. cit., II, 46.—Italics not in 
the original. 

“The Nation, III (1866), 371. 

“Tbid., 498. 
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respect the Negro. The Negro 
would never achieve political 
equality ‘‘by merely being able to 
produce a copy of the... . Fifteenth 
Amendment.’’ The achievement 
of economic independence, The Na- 
tion felt, would lead to social and 
political acceptability. Work, earn, 
and save, it advised the Negro. 
‘‘Every deposit in a savings-bank 
is worth ten votes.’’!* 

Whereas some four decades later 
Carl Schurz could reaffirm his 
early position on Negro suffrage, 
The Nation soon began to doubt 
the wisdom of the franchise. Along 
with Norton and Lowell, it became 
more concerned with means of im- 
proving the quality of the elec- 
torate and thus avoiding medi- 
ocrity in office rather than insur- 
ing the Negro his vote. Even be- 
fore reconstruction had ended, The 
Nation in a caustic editorial on the 
extension of the suffrage that had 
followed the war remarked that 
the great expectations which the 
advocates of Negro suffrage had 
envisioned had proven by ‘‘bitter 
experience’’ to be a grad illusion. 
For, shortly after the war 
there was, and not unnaturally, an out- 
burst of superstitious reverence for the 
ballot per se. It became in the eyes 
of vast numbers of people a kind of 
fetish or amulet which would give its 
possessor a wisdom and foresight 
which had no relation whatever to his 
character or education; and we led 
ourselves into the belief that it would 
work in a year or two a transforma- 
tion among the ignorant: blacks of the 
South such as neither religion nor 
philosophy, art nor science, had ever 


been able to effect among any race of 
men in centuries.15 


Still later, when it became ap- 
parent that the Southern states 
would keep Negroes away from 
the polls, The Nation went to the 
defense of the South against its 
Northern critics. It pointed out 
that the disfranchisement of the 
Negro in the South was largely a 
question of whether political power 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Negro Senators Dur- 
ing Reconstruction 


By Geneva C. TURNER 


Ruth found more fascination in 
watching her small brother build a 
house with his blocks than in pre- 
paring her home work for the next 
day. He sat on the floor with his 
legs crossed in front of him, hum- 
ming softly to himself, selecting 
this block and rejecting that as the 
walls of his playhouse grew taller 
and taller. 

“*It’s time for bed, Billy,’’ re- 
minded Mother looking up from 
her sewing. 

**Oh, so soon! Well, I’ll put the 
roof on tomorrow,’’ said Billy re- 
signing himself calmly to his fate, 
for Mother had spoken. _ 

‘“Now maybe you ean get to your 
work, Ruth,’’ laughed Mother, af- 
ter Billy had reluctantly gone up- 
stairs. 

**I wish my work were as in- 
teresting to me as Billy’s house- 
building is to him,’’ complained 
Ruth. 

‘“What do you have to do?’’ 
asked Mother. 

‘*We have to read in our history 
something about Reconstruction 
and Congress and then write about 
it. I don’t know what it’s all 
about. What is Reconstruction 
anyway?’’ queried Ruth  dis- 
gustedly. 

Mother put her sewing down, 
came over to the table where Ruth 
was studying and said: ‘‘ Why, 
that is a most important and in- 
teresting period in our nation’s 
history, Ruth.’’ 

Then walking over to Billy’s 
house, with one kick of her foot 
she sent the blocks of Billy’s house 
flying in every direction. 

*“‘Oh, why did you do that, 
Mother? Billy won’t like it,’’ ex- 
claimed Ruth. 

‘‘Now what will Billy have to 
do?’’ asked Mother. 

‘He will have to build it all 
over again,’’ hastily replied Ruth. 

‘*Well, that is just what our na- 


tion was doing during the Recon- 
struction Period—trying to build 
again,’’ explained Mother. 

‘Oh, I see,’’ said Ruth. ‘‘The 
Civil War had torn our country 
to pieces, hadn’t it, Mother?”’ 

“Yes, at least into two pieces— 
the North and the South. And it 
was a hard problem to get the 
whole country together again,”’ 
answered Mother. 

‘“Now what did Congress have 
to do with it all?’’ inquired Ruth. 

‘“You see, Congress makes rules 
and laws for the whole nation,’’ 
replied Mother. ‘‘Most important 
of all, however, Reconstruction 
meant rebuilding the South. Re- 
construction meant giving the 
freedmen the economic, political 
and civil rights they had to have 
in order to reconstruct their own 
lives and to help build up the 
South. This period included the 
years from 1867 to 1877 during 
which Johnson, Grant and Hayes 
were president.’’ 

**Oh, it is all quite clear now,”’ 
said Ruth. ‘‘I’ll be able to read 
about it with much interest.’’ 

‘‘Before you begin reading, 
Ruth, I want to tell you about two 
colored men who were elected to 
the United States Senate during 
the Reconstruction Period,’’ added 
Mother. 

‘*T didn’t know that any colored 
men were in Congress,’’ said Ruth. 

‘‘Their names are not in your 
history and that is why I want to 
tell you about them,’’ urged 
Mother. 

‘“Who were they, 
asked Ruth excitedly. 

‘‘Their names were Hiram 
Rhoades Revels and Blanche K. 
Bruce,’’ answered Mother. 

‘‘Hiram R. Revels,’’ went on 
Mother, ‘‘was elected from Adams 
County, Mississippi to complete an 
unexpired term in the Senate. He 
was born free September 27, 1822, 
at Fayetteville, North Carolina. He 
later moved to Indiana where he 
attended a Quaker school. After 
his schooling in Ohio, he was later 
ordained in the African Methodist 


Mother ?’’ 


Episcopal ministry at Baltimore. 
He then went to Illinois and was 
graduated from Knox College 
there.’’ 

‘‘He was well educated,’’ com. 
mented Ruth. 

‘*Yes, he was,’’ agreed Mother. 
‘He lectured to his people, taught 
school in St. Louis, and also 
preached in St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh and Baltimore. He was 
in Baltimore when the Civil War 
broke out and there he helped to 
organize the first two colored regi- 
ments in Maryland. In 1863 he 
returned to St. Louis, founded a 
large school-for freedmen, and 
helped to organize a Negro regi- 
ment there also. Joining the Fed- 
eral army in Mississippi in 1864, 
he became chaplain of a Negro reg- 
iment. Revels settled in Natchez, 
Mississippi in 1866 and became in- 
terested in politics. He was elected 
as alderman in 1868, served in the 
State senate, and then was elected 
to the United States Senate in 1870. 

“**Revels was a tall, rather large 
man, with a kindly expression, and 
with a pleasant, impressive voice. 
He spoke very clearly and dis- 
tinctly. As a senator he took in- 
terest in the subjects under dis- 
cussion ; he was appointed to com- 
mittees and introduced some bills, 
one of which was to repair and 
build levees in Mississippi. He 
often pleaded for the protection 
and the rights of the great number 
of freedmen whom he particularly 
represented. 

‘* After Revels retired from the 
Senate in 1871, he was appointed 
president of Aleorn College in Mis- 
sissippi. He later returned to re- 
ligious work and became district 
superintendent in his church. He 
died in 1901 while attending a 
church conference in Mississippi. 

‘‘Hiram R. Revels is to be re- 
membered as the first Negro sena- 
tor. He made it easier for other 
Negro politicians to sit in Con- 
gress. It was said of him that no 
Negro in politics was received any 
better by the whites of both parties 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Early Negro Con- 
gressmen 


By Jessie H. Roy 


Besides the two Negro senators, 
Blanche K. Bruce and Hiram 
Revels, who served during the Re- 
construction Period of our coun- 
try, twenty others of the race were 
sent to Congress. The rise of these 
men to such prominence was, in al- 
most every case, the result of their 
own ability and determination. As 
was the case with white congress- 
men, not all of the early congress- 
men of color were college trained. 
It is surprising, however, that nine 
of these Representatives had some 
college or professional training. 

An important fact to remember 
is that these congressmen per- 
formed their duties creditably 
even though the system of slavery 
under which the majority of these 
men or their families lived either 
discouraged or did not permit the 
education of Negroes. In faet, 
some states made the education of 
Negro children punishable by law. 
But when the Civil War was over, 


witizenship and political rights were 


soon conferred upon the millions 
of freedmen. This meant that the 
juties and responsibilities, as well 
as the benefits, of American citi- 
zenship had to be learned and ac- 
cepted by people who had been 
denied them for two hundred 
years. 

Of course, some of the former 
slaves worked harder and learned 
more than others. Others, who had 
been born free, were spurred by 
new opportunities to make a place 
for themselves in the sun. Soon 
many of the twenty-two men who 
were finally chosen by their fellow- 
men to represent them in the high- 
est lawmaking body in the land, 
had gained considerable education, 
had established themselves eco- 
nomically, either in business or in 
other fields, and had become gen- 
tlemanly in their manners. They 
had earned for themselves positions 
of honor and trust among their 
fellow-citizens even before they 
were considered as congressional 


material. Some of them, as mem- 
bers of state legislatures, had help- 
ed to secure the passage of the first 
laws establishing tax-supported 
schools in the South for both white 
and colored children. 

It would take a long time and a 
lot of space to tell you all of the 
things these men did while they 
were in Congress. But I am sure 
that you would like to know their 
names, the states they represented, 
and one or two of their outstand- 
ing accomplishments. It is interest- 
ing that those who belonged to the 
earlier group, that is, down to 
1877, were without college or pro- 
fessional training. These were: 
Jefferson F. Long, of Georgia; 
Robert C. DeLarge, Joseph H. 
Rainey, Alonzo J. Ransjier, and 
Robert Smalls of South Carolina; 
John R. Lynch of Mississippi; 
Jeremiah Haralson and Benjamin 
S. Turner of Alabama; John A. 
Hyman of North Carolina ; Charles 
E. Nash of Louisiana; and Josiah 
T. Walls of Florida. 


Those who had attended college 
or had a comparable education in- 
eluded Richard H. Cain of South 
Carolina, who was trained for the 
ministry at Wilberforce University 
in Xenia, Ohio; Henry P. Cheat- 
ham of North Carolina, who grad- 
uated with honor from Shaw Uni- 
versity; George W. Murray, who 
won a scholarship at the recon- 
structed University of South 
Carolina; John Mercer Langston 
of Virginia, a graduate of Ober- 
lin College; Robert Brown Elliott, 
who was a graduate of Eton Col- 
lege in England and who was a 
brilliant lawyer in South Carolina ; 
James T. Rapier of Alabama, a 
successful lawyer; James KE. 
O’Hara, a lawyer and a former 
student of Howard University in 
Washington, D. C.; Thomas E. 
Miller, who graduated from Lin- 
coln University in Pennsylvania ; 
and George Henry White, a lawyer 
of North Carolina and a graduate 
of Howard University. 


The majority of these men held 
public offices in their own commun- 
ities before their election to Con- 
gress. Hyman and White of North 
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Carolina had each been members 
of the State senate; O’Hara had 
served as a chairman of the Board 
of Commissioners of Halifax Coun- 
ty; Langston was a member of the 
Oberlin Council and Dean of the 
Law Department of Howard Uni- 
versity. Others, too, had oppor- 
tunity to prove their fitness for 
public office. 


It is no wonder, then, that these 
men were chosen in due time to 
speak for their brothers. The bills 
which they introduced or sup- 
ported are evidence of their good 
judgment, their loyalty, and their 
sincerity. Because they were out- 
numbered and often bitterly op- 
posed by their colleagues, they 
were unable to accomplish many of 
the things they had hoped for. 


Some have criticized these early 
congressmen for centering so much 
of their attention upon civil rights 
for Negroes. But it cannot be de- 
nied that they were elected pri- 
marily by Negroes for the very 
purpose of making laws that 
would give the race more security 
in its new freedom. The colored 
congressmen did not ‘spend all of 
their time on such legislation; 
they also offered and supported 
constructive bills involving tariff 
and other money matters, prob- 
lems of reconstruction, the expan- 
sion of the West, the development 
of trans-continental railroads, ed- 
ucation and other questions upper- 
most in the minds of the American 
people at the time. 


Josiah T. Walls is a splendid ex- 
ample of the congressman with a 
broad outlook. He introduced bills 
to erect custom houses and other 
public buildings in his state, to 
provide a lifesaving station on the 
coast of Florida, to improve the 
rivers and harbors of his state, and 
he tried to improve by amendment 
an act granting right of way 
through the public lands of Florida 
for the construction of railroad 
and telegraph lines. There were 
others like him, too, in each session 
of Congress to which they were 
elected. 


The work of these early law- 
(Continued on page 61) 
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TODAY'S CONGRESSMEN 


Congressman William 
Levi Dawson 


When Congressman William 
Levi Dawson was a little boy in 
Albany, Georgia, he went to school, 
studied, played and was as happy 
as his playmates. But when he 
grew older and read history, he 
began thinking of the many things 
that were denied him because of 
his color. He said to himself: ‘‘It’s 
wrong that I can’t enjoy the rights 
guaranteed to me in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Why is 
it that someone doesn’t make the 
Constitution work for Negroes the 
same as it works for whites?’’ 


Although young Dawson was 
often unhappy while he was trying 
to work out his many difficulties, 
he was not discouraged. He be- 
lieved in himself and in the Decla- 
ration of Independence which de- 
clares that ‘‘All men are created 
equal.’’ Always going through his 
mind was the thought, ‘‘ All men 
should have equal rights.’’ Al- 
though he couldn’t do much about 
it then, he knew that if he got an 
education and prepared himself 
to speak and fight for his people, 
he could help make democracy 
work for all. 


When William Dawson was 
ready for college, he had very 
little money, but he had a lot of 
courage and a strong determina- 
tion. He worked his way through 
Fisk University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee and graduated in 1909 with 
high honors. His dream of a bet- 
ter, a safer and fairer America led 
him to volunteer in World War I 
although he was past the draft age. 
When he returned to the United 
States as a first lieutenant, he was 
more determined than ever to do 
his part at home in making Amer- 
ica a better place for everyone, 
regardless of race, color or creed. 
He did not lose sight, however, of 
the need for further education to 
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equip him for the job to be done. 
He worked his way through North- 
western University Law School, 
graduating in 1920. 


The little boy who was born in 
Albany, Georgia, August 26, 1886 
was nov Attorney William Levi 
Dawson. After he opened his law 
office in Chicago, Illinois, he be- 
gan a long and successful political 
career, a long life of service and 
strong leadership. Elected alder- 
man in 1933, he served so effec- 
tively that in 1942 the First Con- 
gressional District of [Illinois 
elected him to Congress. He is now 
serving his fifth term. 


When he took his oath of office 
he said: ‘‘I did not enter politics 
to make money, but to do my part 
in perfecting the American dream.’’ 
He knows, however, that equal 
participation by Negroes in the 
American dream requires the skill- 
ful use of political power. 


He therefore repeatedly points 
out that ‘‘our people should give 
more attention to politics. We can- 
not defend our democracy or get 
the most out of it unless we under- 
stand politics and use it wisely to 
protect our rights. Politics is the 
biggest business in the nation. 
Politics is the greatest weapon to 
safeguard the rights of citizens.’’ 

Congressman Dawson has suc- 
cessfully practised what he 
preaches. He is the first Negro to 
be chairman of a House Commit- 
tee, the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures. He is also the first Ne- 
gro to be Vice Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 


He has achieved these high posi- 
tions not only through the use of 
political skill but also through the 
application of the lessons which he 
has learned. He often says, ‘‘ Don’t 
get mad, get smart.’’ He is poised 
and reserved, but alert and fear- 
less. His watch words are ‘‘Hard 
Work and Service.’’ 

Recognition of his achievements 


by those whom he has served was 
highlighted by a banquet in his 
honor in the Interior Building the 
night following the 1949 Inaugural 
Ball. Attorney General Tom Clark, 
in the presence of over a thousand 
guests and other distinguished 
speakers, termed Congressman 
Dawson ‘‘a gentleman and a great 
leader.’’ 


Although the dinner was in his 
honor, Congressman Dawson did 
not forget the succeeding genera- 
tions who must continue the strug- 
gle to achieve the American dream. 
He therefore used the occasion to 
start a Student Loan Fund of 
$1,200 for young men and women 
at Fisk University. These young 
people will probably find a less 
rugged road than did their parents. 
They will owe much to Congress- 
man William L. Dawson. 


Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell 


Two high school boys were sit- 
ting on the curb in front of Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church in New 
York City. ‘‘Look,’’ said one of 
the boys, pointing to the picture 
of Cadet Wesley Brown in a news- 
paper, ‘‘he’s the first Negro to at- 
tend Annapolis in ten years. He’s 
making good. I know Rev. Powell 
is glad he appointed him.’’ 

The other boy smiled and said, 
**You mean Congressman Powell. 
It’s true that he has done some 
wonderful things for the people of 
New York and particularly for us 
at the Church, but he had to be in 
the Congress of the United States 
to do that.’’ 

‘* All right, fellow, you’re right,”’ 
said his friend; ‘‘I suppose I was 
thinking of the sermon he preached 
last Sunday. That’s why I said 
Reverend. My father told me he 
heard him preach his first sermon 
in 1929. The congregation was so 
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pleased they elected him assistant 
pastor to his father.”’ 

The boys heard a whistle and 
they hurried into the church where 
social workers and other commun- 
| ity leaders were helping boys and 
girls to enjoy games, arts, and 
erafts, and other activities. 

It was in this church that young 
Adam Powell grew up. Shortly 
after he was born on November 
299, 1908, in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, his father and mother 
moved to New York. Here the Rev. 
Adam Clayton Powell, Sr. became 
the pastor of the then 100 year old 
5 Abyssinian Baptist Church on De- 
' cember 3, 1908. 

Although young Adam _ had 
listened to his father and many 
other great preachers, none 
thought that he would be a preach- 
er. The people in the church often 
said, ‘‘Adam is going to be a great 
lawyer some day.”’ 

But this didn’t come true. After 
Adam graduated from high school, 
he went to Colgate University, 
specialized in religion and philos- 
ophy and graduated with honors 
in 1930. He served as assistant 
pastor of the church but felt that 
he needed more preparation. In 
1931 he graduated with a master’s 
degree from the *School of Re- 
ligious Education of Columbia 
University. Not only did he have 
a Superior college education for the 
ministry, but he also had learned 
much from his travel around the 
world and his long stay in the Holy 
Land. 

When Rev. Powell Sr. retired 
and Adam Jr. became pastor of 
Abyssinian, he began adding to 
his father’s firm foundation of 
church and community work. Like 
his father, he felt that a minister 
Should serve the needs of every 
one without regard to race, color 
or creed. The young pastor found 


a great opportunity to serve be-. 


cause this was the time when Har- 
lem and the rest of the country 
went through terrible suffering. 
There was little work and little 
food. Because Adam Jr. gave ef- 
ficient service to the community in 
this Depression, he was appointed 


director of relief for Harlem dur- 
ing 1930-1931. 

He knew that the best way to 
help the people was to relieve their 
present wants and help them to get 
jobs which would give them a com- 
fortable living. His slogan was 
‘‘America for All.’”’ A _ strong 


are 
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leader and an eloquent orator, he 
made himself heard. Aided by his 
constant hammering for fair play, 
Negroes gained employment in the 
transit companies; the Harlem 
Hospital stopped discrimination in 
the employment of doctors and 
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many other unfair practices in 
New York were corrected. 

When the time came for the 22nd 
District of New York to elect a 
Congressman, a large number of 
voters knew Adam Powell Jr. was 
their man. He won a sweeping 
victory in his election to Congress. 
Not only Democrats but members 
of other parties voted for him. 

When he went to Congress in 
1945, everyone knew he stood for 
equal rights for all and would fight 
for them. He had said over and 
over again: ‘‘There will never be 
any real lasting peace until the 
rights of the Negro are recognized 
on an equal basis with the rights of 
all men. I will fight for a National 
Civil Rights Bill that will guaran- 
tee fair racial practices.’’ 

Here are some of the things to 
remember about Congressman 
Adam Powell, Jr. He is the first 
Negro Congressman from the East. 
He has recommended eight boys 
for West Point and Annapolis. He 
was the first Congressman to de- 
mand that a Negro journalist be 
seated in the Senate and House 
Press Galleries. Other bills that he 
has actively supported include the 
abolition of segregation in inter- 
state transportation, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in the armed 
forces; the establishment of a Per- 
manent FEPC, naturalization of 
Asians, the abolition of lynchings 
and of the poll tax, the establish- 
ment of sick and annual leave for 
war services postal employees, and 
Federal aid to public education. 

From this list alone, we know 
that Congressman Powell is con- 
stantly demanding in Congress 
equal rights for all Americans. 





Early Congressmen 


(Continued from page 59) 


makers of ours should be a source 
of great pride to us and an in- 
spiration to the men of the present 
day who are also helping to make 
the laws of the greatest country in 
the world. 





Senators 
(Continued from page 58) 


and sections, and that he did not 
neglect the interests of his people.’’ 
‘‘That’s very interesting,’’ 


Ruth. 


‘“*The other colored man to serve 
in the Senate,’’ continued Mother, 
‘‘was Blanche K. Bruce, who was 
the only Negro to serve a full term 
in the United States Senate—a 
period of six years, 1875-1881. He 
was born a slave in 1841 in Vir- 
ginia.~ He was very fair, with a 
fine physique, impressive appear- 
ance and gentlemanly bearing. His 
mother had been the slave of a 
wealthy planter and he was treated 
so well that he never knew the 
worst aspects of slavery. 

‘“‘He was carried to Missouri 
several years before the Civil War 
and learned the printer’s trade. 
He later escaped to Hannibal, Mis- 
souri where he organized the first 
Negro school west of the Missis- 
sippi. After the war, he took a 
two-year course at Oberlin College 
in Ohio. -He arrived at Jackson, 
Mississippi just at the time that 
intelligent and able men were 
needed. He held many local posi- 
tions—county assessor, tax collec- 
tor, sheriff, superintendent of 
schools, and member of the levee 
board. As a planter he acquired 
considerable wealth. 


‘‘In 1875, Bruce was elected to 
the United States Senate. At first 
he had very little to say and as a 
result was called the ‘silent sen- 
ator.’ But later he spoke more 
often and finally became a very 
able speaker. He, like Revels, was 
put on several committees and, 
like him, voted on the many bills 
that were introduced for the gen- 
eral interest of the country. He 
also introduced many bills. Nat- 
urally, not all of them passed, al- 
though several of his pension bills 
did. He seized many opportunities 
to speak in behalf of his own 
people. 

‘*Senator Bruce was married to 
Josephine Wilson of Cleveland in 
1878, and they made their home 


said 


in Washington. One son was born 
to them, Roscoe Conkling Bruce, 
who later became assistant super- 
intendent of the District of Co- 
lumbia schools. This son was 
named after one of the senators, 
Roscoe Conkling of New York, who 
had escorted Bruce to the desk 
when he was sworn in as Senator. 


‘*After Bruce retired from the 
Senate, he held many high posi- 
tions of honor. He was appointed 
Register of the Treasury. In this 
position he signed all the paper 
money. He had charge of the Ne- 
gro Exhibit in the World’s Cotton 
Exposition held in New Orleans in 
1884-1885, the first publie display 
in the United States of Negro 
achievement in arts, inventions, 
and handicraft. He was also ap- 
pointed Recorder of Deeds for the 
District of Columbia and trustee 
of the public schools there for 
seven years. He was elected to the 
Board of Trustees of Howard Uni- 
versity which awarded him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
In his private life he gave much 
time to lecturing. 


‘At the time of his death in 
1898 he had been reappointed to 
the position of Register of the 
Treasury. The funeral service held 
at the Metropolitan A. M. E. 
Church, at which congressmen 
acted as honorary pallbearers, was 
attended by a large crowd of both 
races. He was buried in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. His death was 
felt keenly, for he was genial, pop- 
ular and successful in his work. A 
Democratic newspaper said of him 
that he was equal in ability to the 
average cabinet officer of that day, 
with a higher character personally 
and officially than ninety per cent 
of the candidates for high position ; 
and that he was cleaner and better 
in every way than many of his as- 
sociates.’’ 

‘‘Thanks, Mother, for telling me 
about them. Knowing that men of 
our own race were making history 
during this period makes it twice 
as interesting,’’ said Ruth. ‘‘ Will 
you help me rebuild Billy’s house 
so that he won’t be disappointed 
tomorrow ?”’ 
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‘‘A good idea!’’ exclaimed 
Mother, as she kneeled by Ruth 
before the pile of blocks. 


**Now just where does this block 
belong?’’ asked Ruth. 


‘“*Well,’’ said Mother, ‘‘this 
shows us that it is much easier to 
tear down than it is to build up,’’ 
as she and Ruth went about their 
task of Reconstruction. 





Brotherhood Week 
February 18-25 


The spirit of Brotherhood Week, 
sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, is 
expressively underscored by the 
following communication of Eric 
Johnston, General Chairman of the 
celebration : 


‘“We talk about building bridges 
of brotherhood around the world 
in answer to the communist pre- 
tensions, and that’s a_ splendid 
vision. But brotherhood begins on 
a man to man basis at home and 
not a mass to mass basis across the 
oceans. Without that footing, it is 
idle talk and an empty vision. 


‘“We can’t afford to blind our- 
selves to the disturbing and under- 
mining racial and religious antag- 
onisms in America. They will de- 
feat our good intentions for a 
world brotherhood until we cast 
them out and live as brothers in 
our states, communities and neigh- 
borhoods—not for a single week 
in any year, but day by day and 
year by year.”’ 





Travel Film Available 


The Institute of Visual Train- 
ing, 40 East 49 Street, New York 
17, New York, offers on a free loan 
to elementary schools in the United 
States the 16mm color film, ‘‘Jour- 
ney to Banana Land,’’ a 21 minute 
sound strip on the people and prod- 
ucts of Middle America. 
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INFLUENCES WHICH DETERMINED THE RACE- 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF GEORGE H. WHITE, 


The motives prompting George 
H. White’ to ‘‘constantly dwell’’ 
on the race question during the 
four years he was in Congress have 
been given slight cognizance by 
historians either because they are 
assumed to be too well known to 
be worth examination, or because 
they do not coincide with the pre- 
conceived ideas of the investiga- 
tors. For example, the Southern 
historian, Samuel Smith, has writ- 
ten a most commendable study, 
fully annotated and excellently 
documented, and representing an 
investigation of high scholarship 
which sketches the legislative rec- 
ords and political maneuvers of the 
twenty-two Negro congressmen 
from the South. Yet this study, in 
evaluating the congressional career 
of White, classifies him as a ‘‘race- 
conscious, bitter, uncompromising 
assailant’’ who constantly injected 
the race question in his speeches 
‘“‘no matter what the topic under 
discussion might be.’’ Smith does 
faintly suggest the possibility that, 
since White was the ‘‘sole spokes- 
man for 9,000,000 people,’’ he 
might have used this fact to ex- 
ploit the Negro issue on the floor 
of Congress.2 Numerous other 
works dealing with the Negro con- 
gressmen between 1868-1901 have 
also failed to point to the motives 


‘George Henry White, born a slave at 
Rosindall, North Carolina, was thirteen 
years old when the Civil War ended. 
Following a publie school education, he 
attended Howard University, graduating 
in 1877. He studied law and was licensed 
in 1879 to practice in all the courts of 


North Carolina. He was a member of 
the North Carolina legislature from 1880 
to 1884; and solicitor of the second 
judicial district from 1886 to 1894. 
White was elected to the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress as a representative from the second 
congressional district of North Carolina. 
Official Congressional Directory, 55th 
Congress, pp. 95-96. 

*Samuel D. Smith, The Negro in Con- 
gress 1870-1901 (Chapel Hill, 1940), pp. 
125-128, 


1897-1901 


By FReENIsSE A. LOGAN 


leading to the race-consciousness of 
White. 

There is no mystery about 
White’s race-consciousness. Con- 
temporary politicians considered 
him ‘‘venomous’’ and ‘‘incendi- 
ary,’’ and when his term officially 
ended March 4, 1901, speeches of 
thanksgiving were uttered in both 
houses of the legislature.* Of his 
thirteen speeches in Congress, no 
less than ten deal with some aspect 
of the Negro. Therefore judged 
purely on the basis of the num- 
ber of ‘‘Negro speeches,’’ there is 
great justification in the assertion 
by Smith that ‘‘no matter what the 
topic under discussion, White, like 
Cato of Rome, could always bring 
it around to a discussion of Negro 
rights.’”* 

However, the question remains: 
Why was White so race-conscious ? 
Why was he the most ‘‘race- 
minded’’ of the first twenty-two 
Negro congressmen? The answer 
is two-fold. First, when White 
took his seat as a member of the 
Fifty-fifth Congress in 1897, he 
was the only Negro member in both 
houses. He was, no doubt, im- 
pressed by the fact that he was 
the solitary Negro representative ; 
he therefore believed that Negroes 
expected him to defend or secure 
rights necessary for their well- 
being. Second, the attacks against 
the Negro by Southern members 
in Congress, who in blunt lan- 
guage insisted that the Negro was 
incapable of exercising with intel- 
ligence the ‘‘functions of civiliza- 
tion,’’ that he was innately in- 
ferior to the white man, that he 
was of an ‘‘ignorant, debased and 
debauched race,’’ accentuated and 
re-enforced White’s race-conscious- 
ness. 


*Raleigh News and Observer, March 5, 
1901, cited in Smith, op. cit., p. 129. 
‘Ibid., p. 126. 


Early in White’s congressional 
career, and on three separate oc- 
casions, he made known his aware- 
ness of the responsibilities inherent 
in the position as the lone Negro 
member of Congress. On March 
31, 1897 he said: ‘‘I am here to 
speak, and I do speak as the sole 
representative on this floor of 
9,000,000 of the population of these 
United States.’? On January 26, 
1899 he noted that -he was ‘‘the 
only representative of 10,000,000 
people, from a racial standpoint. 
They have no one else to speak for 
them, from a race point of view, 
except myself.’’ In a speech against 
lynching on February 23, 1900 
White again reminded Congress 
that the Negroes in America ‘‘ have 
no one else to speak for them.’’5 


George H. White was conscious 
of what he considered a ‘‘man- 
date’’ from the Negro people—the 
protection of the Negro’s recently 
and hard-earned rights. The last 
decade of the nineteénth century 
witnessed the beginnings of a gen- 
eral movement throughout the 
South to disfranchise the Negro by 
constitutional and legislative en- 
actment. Disfranchisement was ef- 
fected in Mississippi in 1890, South 
Carolina in 1895, and Louisiana in 
1898.° White, apparently realizing 
that it was merely a matter of time 
before the Negro in the remaining 
Southern states would also lose the 
ballot in a like manner,’ was 
‘‘alarmed at the continual drift- 
ing from the strong moorings to 
which our ship of state has been so 
honorably attached.’’ He added: 


°Congressional Record, 55th Congress, 
1st sess., pp. 550, 1124, 2154. 

°W. Roy Smith, ‘‘Negro Suffrage in 
the South,’’ in Studies in Southern His- 
tory and Politics (New York, 1914), p. 
241. 

“Alabama in 1901, North Carolina and 
Virginia in 1902, Georgia in 1908. Ibid., 
p. 241. 
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‘*How long will this . . . disfran- 
chisement of certain American citi- 
zens be permitted to go on un- 
rebuked? Will the American Con- 
gress sit supinely by and declare 
its inability to interfere and can- 
tingly say that these things are 
delegated to the respective States, 
while our organic law, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is 
being openly violated ?’’® 


In addition to his fight against 
Negro disfranchisement, White 
was a vigorous opponent of lynch- 
ing. On March 7, 1898, he stated: 


We regret to say that the nation has 
not at all times given us that protec- 
tion to which our loyalty has entitled 
us. This is painfully evidenced by the 
almost daily outrages. chronicled, show- 
ing lynchings, murders, assassinations, 
and even cremations of our people all 
over the Southland.® 


Although White’s race-conscious- 
ness can be found in his belief that 
his ‘‘ voice was the only voite’’ the 
Negroes had to speak for them on 
the floor of Congress, the more ob- 
vious clue has been heretofore 
overlooked. The era of the nine- 
ties in Southern politics saw the 
rise of the demagogue. Ben Till- 
man of South Carolina, and to a 
lesser degree, John Sharp Williams 
and John M. Allen of Mississippi, 
Charles Bartlett of Georgia, and 
William Kitchen of North Caro- 
lina made many anti-Negro speeches 
in Congress. By far the most vocal 
of this group was Tillman.” (It 
should be noted that these men 
were the forerunners of the twen- 
tieth century group composed of 
Cole Blease of South Carolina, 
Tom Watson of Georgia, James K. 


®Congressional Record, 55th Congress, 
2nd sess., p. 542. 

*Ibid., p. 2556. Although White ap- 
pears to have been overstating his case, 
there were in 1896 seventy-nine Negroes 
lynched out of a total of 125; in 1897, 
there were 124 Negro victims out of a 
total of 162; in 1898, one hundred and 
three out of 127; in 1899, eighty-seven 
out of 109. See National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Thirty Years of Lynching in the United 
States, 1889-1918 (New York, 1919), p. 
29. See also Congressional Record, 55th 
Congress, 3rd sess., p. 1126. 

See Frances Butler Simkins, ‘‘Ben 
Tillman’s Views of the Negro,’’ Journal 
of Southern History, III (1937), 161- 
174, 


Vardaman and Theodore G. Bilbo 
of Mississippi.) 

On February 9, 1898, Bartlett 
said that ‘‘keen-scented and hun- 
gry Northern and Western adven- 
turers with the aid of the vicious 
and ignorant .. . loaded the State 
of Alabama with $30,000,000 of 
bonds and debts.’’ On April 25 
and 26, 1898, David A. De Armond 
of Missouri described the Negroes 
as being ‘‘almost too ignorant to 
eat, scarcely wise enough to 
breathe, mere existing human ma- 
chines. . . . So ignorant, so debased, 
so far down on the scale of being.’’ 
John Sharp Williams of Missis- 
sippi was even more disdainful. On 
December 20, 1898, he declared: 

You could ship-wreck 10,000 illiter- 
ate white Americans on a desert island, 
and in three weeks they would have a 
fairly good government, conceived 
and administered upon fairly democ- 
ratic lines. You could ship-wreck 10,- 
000 negroes, every one of whom was 
a graduate of Harvard University, and 
in less than three years, they would 
have retrograded governmentally; half 
of the men would have been killed, 


and the other half would have two 
wives apiece. 


It appears without question that 
the first extensive speech of White 
on the Negro question was prompt- 
ed by these remarks from the 
Southern members of Congress. 
His statements of January 26, 
1899, were in direct reference to 
the utterances of Bartlett on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1898, De Armond on April 
25 and 26, 1898, and Williams on 
December 20 of the same year. 
White’s words leave no doubt as 
to the identity of the accusers: 

I have heard my race referred to in 
terms anything else than dignified and 
complimentary. I have heard them re- 
ferred to as savages, as aliens, as 
brutes, as vile and vicious and worth- 
less, and I have heard but little or 
nothing said with reference to their 
better qualities, their better manhood, 
their developed citizenship.!* 


In the Fifty-sixth Congress 
White again saw the necessity ‘‘for 
a defense [of the Negro] in this 
House against attacks and unfair 


"Congressional Record, 55th Congress, 
2nd sess., Appendix, pp. 362-363, 620; 
3rd sess., p. 342. 


Tbid., 3rd sess., p. 1124. 
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charges.’’ He ended the lengthy 
speech with these remarks: 

It is easy for these gentlemen to 
taunt us with our inferiority, at the 
same time not mentioning the cause 
of this inferiority. It is rather hard 
to be accused of shiftlessness and idle- 
ness when the accuser closes the ave- 
nues for labor and industrial pursuits 
to us. It is hardly fair to accuse us of 
ignorance when it was made a crime 
under the former order of things to 
learn enough about letters to even read 
the Word of God.!8 


In spite of White’s urgent pleas 
urging that ‘‘fairness and justice 
be meted out to all the constitutent 
parts of our beloved country,”’ 
Tillman boldly and with great can- 
dor asserted that he was standing 
on the floor of Congress ‘‘to ad- 
vertise the fact that the State of 
South Carolina has disfranchised 
all of the colored race that it 
could.’’ He added: ‘‘ We have done 
our level best: we have scratched 
our heads to find out how we could 
eliminate the last one of them. We 
stuffed ballot boxes. We shot them 
[Negroes]. We are not ashamed 
of it.’’!4 

From 1900 until White’s term 
of office ended March 4, 1901, he 
was frequently reminded that the 
race to which he belonged was com- 
posed of degenerates, completely 
lacking in intelligence, and inferior 
to the white man in every respect. 
William Kitchen of North Caro- 
lina stated his attitude on Negro 
intelligence in unequivocal terms: 
“Tf you take 100 of the African 
race and stand them by the side of 
100 illiterate white men, everybody 
knows that those 100 illiterate 
white men are superior in general 
information, in intelligence, and 
in everything.’’» 

Underwood of Alabama voiced a 
similar view: ‘‘The people of the 
South, with fairness and justice to 
that race that has been forced 
among them—the negro race—are 
attempting to give this inferior 
race a chance to grow up.’’ On 
January 7, 1901, Kitchen declared 
that ‘‘the white race is superior 


*Tbid., 56th Congress, Ist sess., pp. 
2150-2151. 

“Tbid., pp. 2242, 2245. 

“Ibid., Appendix, pp. 301-302. 
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to the black one, and these two 
races [can] never live upon terms 
of equality ;’’ and therefore, ob- 
served Wilson of South Carolina, 
‘the salvation of [our] homes, 
four] property, depends upon 
white domination.’’ White suprem- 
acy must be maintained, added 
Meyer of Louisiana, to save ‘‘us 
from the forces of ignorance, law- 
lessness, vice and _ irresponsibil- 
ity.’"% 

In lieu of the Negro congress- 
man’s reputation of being ‘‘ven- 
omous’’ and ‘‘incendiary,’’ one is 
amazed at the length of time White 
‘‘accepted’’ these anti-Negro 
speeches without making a reply. 
It was nearly a year after his pre- 
vious defense of the Negro before 
he answered the Southern repre- 
sentatives. On January 29, 1901, 
he declared: 


I would not digress from the ques- 
tion at issue [ Agricultural Appropria- 

*Tbid., 2nd sess., pp. 557, 648, 657, 
Appendix, p. 47.—Italics not in the 
original. 


tion bill] and detain the house in a 
discussion of the interests of [a] par- 
ticular people at this time but for the 
constant and persistent efforts of cer- 
tain gentlemen upon this floor to mold 
and rivet public sentiment against us 
as a people and to lose no opportunity 
to hold the unfortunate few who com- 
mit crimes and depredations as fair 
specimens of representatives of the en- 
tire colored race.!7 


The January 29 speech was the 
last one he was to make as a mem- 
ber of Congress. Two months later, 
March 4, 1901, the career of George 
H. White, Negro congressman, offi- 
cially ended. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, 
therefore, that the reasons for the 
race-consciousness of White are 
not hard to find. First was the 
knowledge that he was the only 
Negro member of Congress. As 


“Tbid., p. 1635. For the entire speech 
see ibid., pp. 1634-1638. It is one of 
White’s better addresses, and provides 
an excellent answer to the charges of 
the Southern representative against the 
Negro. 
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such, he felt it was his duty to rep- 
resent the Negro group. In the 
early years of his congressional 
career, White contended for eco- 
nomic and political rights. He was 
stirred by the thought of ‘‘being 
the only spokesman for 10,000,000 
people,’’ a representative in whom 
the Negro people had invested 
their confidence and expectation. 

Second, the attacks on the Negro 
by Southern members of Congress 
who in speech after speech insisted 
that the Negro was an inferior 
ereature, ‘‘debased, and de- 
bauched,’’ and wholly incapable of 
exercising with intelligence the 
‘‘functions of civilization,’’ accen- 
tuated White’s race-consciousness. 
The most vocal of the representa- 
tives from the South—Williams, 
Kitchen and Tillman for example 
—showed no disposition to regard 
the Negro as an equal. George H. 
White was the only available Ne- 
gro to defend the Negro. He had 
no choice; he was forced to be 
‘*race-minded.’’ 





than were the slaves. 

The Nation has long enjoyed the 
reputation of being a liberal maga- 
zine. At many periods in its his- 
tory, and especially today, it has 
fully justified its reputation. Pro- 
fessor Grimes points out, on the 
other hand, that The Nation, like 
some other liberal voices, some- 
times turned conservative. The 
astigmatism of The Nation during 
Reconstruction is clearly evident 
in its espousal of an educational 
qualification for voting. Apart 
from the fact that education does 
not necessarily insure an intelli- 
gent and an honest electorate, The 
Nation seems to have been unmind- 
ful of the fact that the Southern 
states were cheating Negroes out 
of equitable educational opportu- 
nities. 

The article on George H. White 
is especially valuable in helping 
dispel one of the myths about Ne- 
gro congressmen. All too many 
books have pictured them as igno- 
rant, corrupt and inferior to most 


Historical Myths 


(Continued from page 50) 


of the congressmen of the same pe- 
riods. Professor Samuel Denny 
Smith’s book, The Negro in Con- 
gress, 1870-1901, has on the whole 
helped to perpetuate this myth. 
Frenise A. Logan has attacked an- 
other facet of the problem—the 
criticism of post-Reconstruction 
Negro congressmen for their pre- 
occupation with matters affecting 
exclusively the well-being of the 
Negro. His article makes it clear 
that White felt compelled to reply 
to vicious charges made against 
Negroes by the demagogues who 
filled the pages of the Congres- 
sional Record with their vitupera- 
tions against Negroes. 

G. James Fleming has discov- 
ered a surprisingly large number 
of Southern newspapers that sup- 
ported Marian Anderson at the 
time that the D.A.R. refused her 
permission to sing in Constitution 
Hall. Most persons would have as- 
sumed that these Southern papers 
would have raised the horrendous 
spectacle of ‘‘social equality.’’ In- 
stead, they overwhelmingly con- 


demned the D.A.R. The myth of 
‘*social equality’’ has thus been 
revealed not as a solid wall but as 
one in which some of the bricks 
were already tumbling in 1939. 

These articles help us to under- 
stand why the lie cannot eternally 
stand up. The truth may never 
quite catch up with the lie. But 
the truth does discredit the lie, 
weaken it, and thus free the mind 
of man from tabus, superstitions, 
myths and prejudice. It is no mere 
coincidence that ‘‘The Integrity of 
the Historian’’ was the principal 
theme of the presidential address 
of Professor Samuel Eliot Morison 
at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Historical Association in 
1950. The historian, conscious of 
the vital role that he has to play 
in the progress of mankind, may 
take legitimate pride in his noble 
profession. His responsibility for 
maintaining the highest standards 
of his profession is as heavy in 
1950 as it has ever been in modern 
times. 
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The Free Negro in Providence 


the riot. On the third day the mob 
gave priority to the task of freeing 
these prisoners. The following 
message was found posted in the 
town: 
Notice 

All persons ho are in favor of 
liberating those men ho are confined 
within the Walls of the Providence 
Jail are Requested to make due 
preparation, and govern themselves 
accordingly. 
N B—No quorters shone. 


The prisoners were released after 
having been examined, but the 
mob which had formed to rescue 
them was not easily dispersed, 
‘‘and much persuasion from some 
of their own gang was required to 
convince the most ferocious, that 
all the prisoners had been dis- 
charged.’’? That evening the 
rioters continued to work at the 
destruction of Snow Town, de- 
molishing eight houses in Olney 
Lane.”* 

On the evening of September 
24th, the last day of the riot, two 
companies of militia were as- 
sembled to disperse the mob which 
had gathered on ‘‘Smith’s Bridge 
along the road leading westerly’’ 
and which was engaged in destroy- 
ing the houses to the south of this 
street. The militia was marched 
from Main Street to the hill at 
Smith Street. The march was ac- 
complished with great difficulty 
since the soldiers were severely 
pelted with stones. The militia 
gained momentary control, how- 
ever, and the justice of the peace 
read a proclamation to the effect 
that those members of the mob who 
did not disperse would be con- 
sidered rioters and could be fired 
upon by the militia according to 
the provisions of the riot act. But 
the great crowd was not to be sub- 
dued with words. ‘‘The shouts 


*Ibid., p. 12. 


*Providence Journal, September 
1831.—Italics as in the original. 


(Continued from page 54) 


and stones were renewed, and ex- 
clamations, ‘fire and be damned,’ 
were heard from all directions.”’ 
One company of militia returned 
down the hill where it was cut off 
and surrounded by the crowd at 
the bridge. The intent of the 
rioters was apparently to destroy 
whatever sought to prevent them 
from ravaging the Negro settle- 
ment. When the assault against 
the soldiers became so severe as 
to endanger their lives, the cap- 
tain in charge ordered his troops 
to fire. A scattered blast into the 
crowd halted the violence instant- 
ly, and the riot was put down as 
suddenly as it had started.** 

The committee which investi- 
gated the riot reported that the 
action of the militia was justified 
as ‘“‘strictly in defense of their 
lives.”’ Four of the rioters were 
killed and fourteen others wound- 
ed while approximately eighteen 
houses were destroyed in Snow 
Town and in Olney Lane.” Ap- 
parently no attempt was made to 
separate the casualties according 
to race, but it appears that the 
totals of dead and wounded refer 
to white men who were fired upon 
by the militia, while the property 
damage resulted from the mob’s 
raging in the Negro district. 

The fact that the riot was finally 
broken should not be interpreted 
to mean that the authorities were 
motivated by a desire to see justice 
extended to the Negro population 
of Providence. It appears accurate 
to say that the violence was finally 
subdued, not because it repre- 
sented an illegal invasion of the 
rights of a minority group, but 
because it was an ‘‘open and law- 
less attack upon private property 
—in open and professed defiance 
of the magistrates.’’** In this con- 
nection it should be remembered 


*History of the Providence Riots, pp. 
13-16. 


*Tbid., pp. 15-19. 


that many of the important prop- 
erty owners in the Negro district 
were white men. After the violence 
had subsided, the official investi- 
gating committee did not hesitate 
to express a note of sympathy with 
the rioters. The committee pointed 
out that Snow Town had long been 
considered a nuisance by the re- 
spectable citizens of the town, and 
that when the town authorities re- 
frained from acting, ‘‘it was 
thought that magistrates who could 
not afford a remedy for the nui- 
sance ought not to prevent its 
forcible abatement.’’ In assessing 
the damage done by the mob, the 
committee did not feel that any 
‘*respectable’’ houses had been de- 
stroyed.*7 One of the local papers 
believed that the source of the 
trouble lay in the fact that the 
‘‘blacks’’ had been ‘‘unusually 
bold for the last few weeks.’’ This 
editorial, written with heavy sar- 
casm, is reminiscent of the defense 
attorney’s speech in the Hard- 
Serabble trial. It asserted: 

This neat and beautiful village has 
thus become one mass of ruin and its 
virtuous and orderly citizens deprived 
of their dwelling places, and reduced 
to poverty and distress. The mob 
made but little noise and were expedi- 
tious and scientific in the performance 


of their arduous duties. Not one 
reputable house was attacked.?® 


The study of Negro-white rela- 
tionships in Providence during the 
early decades of the nineteenth 
century yields certain signiiicant 
conclusions, most of which are ap- 
plicable to the study of the free 
Negro throughout the North. Dis- 
crimination against the Providence 
Negro invaded both the church 
and the schoolroom. It was par- 


*The quotation is taken from a notice 
of the Town Meeting held on September 
25, 1831. A copy is attached in the His- 
tory of the Providence Riots. 

"History of the Providence Riots, pp. 
8, 17 

*=The Rhode Island American and Ga- 
zette (Providence), September 27, 1831. 
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ticularly apparent as a factor in 
frustrating his attempts at eco- 
nomic advancement. Consequent- 
ly, the Negro community was 
forced to occupy an undersirable 
part. of town where its members 
sought to earn a living in what- 
ever way they could. Such condi- 
tions naturally fostered the de- 
velopment of crime and vice, and 
the hostile white citizens were 
quick to identify these activities 
with the Negroes. That a feeling 
of active hostility governed the 
actions of the white citizens to- 
ward the Negro is demonstrated 
not only by the individual acts of 
prejudice and persecution pre- 
viously noted, but also by the fact 
that great numbers of the white 
citizens in Providence were ap- 
parently eager to find an excuse to 
riot against the colored population. 
That this situation was not pecul- 
iar to Providence alone is sug- 
gested by the fact that many of 
those participating in the riots of 
1831 were imported from other 
cities in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island.”® 


The ideal of equality for all 
men, which was stimulated by the 
struggle for independence, and 
which was effective in abolishing 
slavery in the Northern states, per- 
sisted throughout the decades pre- 
ceding the Civil War through the 
crusading efforts of men like Gar- 
rison, Weld and Channing. The 
story of the Providence Negro sug- 
gests that while these leaders 
sought to enlist the sympathy of 
their fellow citizens in a holy war 
against Southern slavery, another 
battle was being fought on North- 
ern ground by means of which the 
less idealistic citizens of the North- 
ern metropolis sought to keep their 


colored neighbors in a permanent. 


state of poverty and terror. The 
‘free’? Negro was beginning to 
find out that even in the North, 
‘“‘freedom’’ implied insecurity 
rather than equality. 


“Providence Journal, September 26, 
1831. 


Negro Suffrage and the Nation 


(Continued from page 57) 


was to reside in the hands of that 
group 

which possesses nearly all the property 
and most of the intelligence and po- 
litical sense of the community, or shall 
pass into the hands of a class without 
property, without education, and with- 
out a single political habit or tradi- 
tion.16 


The Nation’s formula for recon- 
struction had called for educating 
the Negro and protecting him in 
his civil rights. When qualified to 
meet the educational requirements 
of an intelligent electorate, he 
might, like any other citizen facing 
these same qualifications, possess 
the franchise. However, the failure 
of the Republicans to adopt a rea- 
sonable reconstruction program to- 
gether with the rise to political 
eminence of ‘‘boss’’ politicians 
and demagogues who capitalized 
on the ignorance of their voting 
constituencies, caused The Nation 
to lose its early hopes for the settle- 
ment of the Negro issue. Its in- 
terest in suffrage extension waned 
rapidly as it saw the privilege 
abused by illiterate foreigners in 
the North and ignorant whites and 
blacks in the South. By 1877 it 
feared for the educated minority 
in the face of a tyrannous, unedu- 
eated majority. For, until then, 
the term majority of the people 
had generally meant ‘‘property- 
owners, taxpayers, and people of 
considerable intelligence and busi- 
ness experience,’’!* but with the 
wide extension of the franchise 
this group was no longer certain 
of control. The problem of post- 
war America, as The Nation saw 
it, was no longer to guarantee the 
Negro his rights but rather to hold 
the ground of morality and ortho- 
doxy against the increasing as- 
saults by ‘‘the people.’’ 

The Nation’s banner of liberal- 
ism thus led the pathway away 


from control by the majority of - 


the people when the majority op- 


“I bid., XXXI (1880), 126. 
"Tbid., XXIV (1877), 245. 


posed The Nation’s concepts on 
fundamental issues. One of the 
most fundamental issues on which 
The Nation found itself in dis- 
agreement with the masses was 
Manchester liberalism. For editor 
Godkin, Manchester liberalism was 
a dogma of final truths requiring 
only education to put them into 
practical operation in all civilized 
nations. The Nation thus devoted 
its endless efforts to the task of 
educating a citizenry which rather 
consistently refused to acknowl- 
edge the validity of laissez-faire. 
As a result, The Nation found 
itself opposed to nearly every pop- 
ular movement it encountered. 
Fearful of the popular movements 
that opposed its brand of liberal- 
ism, it became doubly fearful of the 
popular majorities which had the 
political power to put their policies 
into effect. It opposed tariffs, sub- 
sidies, pensions, and government 
regulation of business. It stood 
for the gold standard against the 
greenbackers and silver men. It 
opposed minimum wages, maxi- 
mum hours, and any other amel- 
iorative labor legislation. In ef- 
fect, The Nation under the ban- 
ner of liberalism, endeavored to 
preserve the shopkeeper’s theory 
of economics in late nineteenth 
century industrial America, to pre- 
serve an individualistic interpre- 
tation of Utilitarianism in an age 
when the philosophy of Bentham 
had been adapted to the needs of 
social legislation. 


The Nation thought in terms of 
an educated electorate who, after 
sober consideration, would elect 
men of integrity and judgment to 
public office. These statesmen 
would eschew paternalism in any 
form and would concentrate solely 
upon administering this minimum 
government with the greatest effi- 
ciency and economy possible. They 
would see that private property 
was protected, that contracts were 
enforced, but that no raids were 
made upon the public treasury by 
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either the magnates of industry, 
the army, or the discontented 
farmers. The course of American 
politics in the post Civil War 
period, however, ran nearly di- 
rectly counter to this concept of 
liberalism. The Nation thus lost 
its faith in the rational capacity 
of the majority, and now, indeed, 
feared the majority whose politics 
were in such fundamental dis- 
agreement with its own. At the 
same time that The Nation turned 
away from enlarging the electorate 
by making politically real Negro 
suffrage, it lost its confidence in 
the good sense of American legisla- 
tive bodies and sought a haven in 
the courts. The judicial minorities 
rather than the legislative ma- 
jorities now became the standard 
bearers of The Nation’s liberalism. 
Faced with a restless majority 
that pressed for new political priv- 
ileges in post-war America, The 
Nation looked not to the extend- 
ing of the base of democracy but 
rather to the raising of it. It was 
not until the Progressive Era of a 
later day, after Godkin’s death, 
that The Nation once again took 
up the cause of the Negro. Then 
it was to find that ‘‘Wrapped up 
in the caste spirit which would 
shut the Negro out from his po- 
litical rights is the intention to 
deny him his human rights.’’ And, 
in contradiction of its position in 
the seventies and eighties, it ob- 
served that to tell Negroes ‘‘to give 
up their ‘nonsense’ about political 
rights and to turn to ‘useful pur- 
suits’ ’’ really meant ‘‘That what 
is wanted is a subject class of 
willing or forced workers.’’!® 


*Ibid., LXXVII (1903), 182. 


Anderson-D.A.R. 


(Continued from page 72) 





was definitely on the ‘‘pro-social’’ 
side.” 


“An auxiliary study of the news and 
headline slant of non-editorial material 
also showed the South ‘‘ pro-social,’’ with 
a rating of 96.7. All regions showed a 
higher ‘‘pro-social’’ rating for their 
news treatment of the Marian Anderson- 
D.A.R. affair than for their editorial 
opinion. 


The 14 per cent of editorials 
classified as ‘‘anti-social’’ (1) con- 
tended that it was wrong for the 
sponsors of the Marian Anderson 
recital to force the issue of renting 
Constitution Hall; (2) maintained 
that what the D.A.R. did with Con- 
stitution Hall was its own business ; 
(3) questioned the wisdom or tact 
cf Mrs. Roosevelt’s resignation 
from the D.A.R.; (4) saw the 
whole affair as another Yankee in- 
vasion, and (5) charged that it 
was another attempt to force social 
equality — including ‘‘intermar- 
riage and acceptance as equals’’— 
between whites and Negroes. The 
Cordele, Ga., Dispatch extolled the 
‘*Daughters’’ as the ‘‘ Modern Mol- 
ly Pitchers.’’8 


The nearly 86 per cent of the 
editorials deploring the action of 
the D.A.R. showed a sense of aware- 
ness of the world situation (Hitler 
was then on the march), and sev- 
eral made a point of the fact that 
Constitution Hall, from which 
Marian Anderson was barred, was 
not in the South and that Negro 
artists traditionally had no trouble 
securing concert halls and audi- 
toriums in the South. 


The Macon, Ga. News lauded 
Marian Anderson as ‘‘one of the 
greatest contraltos of her genera- 
tion,’’ and continued : ‘‘ Because of 
that it is shameful that a so-called 
patriotic organization of American 
female snobs has undertaken to 
exert pressure preventing the use 
of Constitution Hall in Washing- 
ton to Marian Anderson for a con- 
cert... . There is enough race prej- 
udice elsewhere in the world for 
Americans to understand its little- 
ness and its viciousness. There is 
enough of bigotry, of false evalua- 
tion, of fake gentility for most 
Americans to know better. That 
they don’t is not a reflection upon 
the object of their ignorance, but 
upon their ignorance itself.’”* 

The Ocala, Fla. Banner declared 
straightforwardly that ‘‘we can- 
not agree with the decision of the 


*Dispatch 
1939. 

‘News 
1939. 


(Cordele, Ga.), March 7, 


(Macon, Ga.), February 28, 
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D.A.R. .. . to bar Marian Ander- 
son, noted Negro singer, from ap. 
pearing at Constitution Hall, 
Washington, which is owned by the 
organization. While most of the 
barrage of protests which have fol- 
lowed the action come from north 
of the Mason and Dixon Line, even 
around here most people seem to 
consider the decision unwar- 
ranted.’”® 


The Greenville, Miss. Delta Dem- 
ocrat-Times called Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
resignation from the D.A.R. ‘‘a 
merited rebuke,’’ and charged the 
organization with showing ‘‘more 
than its share of . . . unreason in 
its refusal to permit Marian An- 
derson, gifted Negro singer, to per- 
form in Constitution Hall.’’ The 
Democrat-Times closed with the 
observation that, ‘‘incidentally, it 
is possible that some black ancestor 
of Marian Anderson fought for 
Washington along with the fore- 
bears of those who would not let 
her sing in Washington’s Constitu- 
tion Hall.’”® 


Under the title ‘‘Shame on the 
Ladies,’’ the Brunswick, Ga., News 
declared it ‘‘rather ironical’’ that 
‘‘the daughters of those brave Rev- 
olutionary heroes who fought and 
died in order that freedom might 
flourish in this country should have 
taken this un-American and intoler- 
ant step.’’ The News added: ‘‘Sim- 
ply because Marian Anderson’s 
color is not that of the D.A.R. mem- 
bership is no reason why she should 
be the target for gross intolerance. 
It must not be forgotten that 
genius knows no color lines, and it 
is our own Toscanini who has 
called her ‘the world’s greatest 
singer’.’’? 

The Jackson, Miss. News labelled 
the D.A.R.’s action ‘‘not only a 
silly exhibition of race prejudice 
but incredibly stupid as well.’’8 

The Houston, Texas, Press ap- 
proved Mrs. Roosevelt’s reasons 
for resigning from the D.A.R. and 


°Banner (Ocala, Fla.), March 8, 1939. 


*Delta Democrat-Times 
Miss.), March 10, 1939. 


"News (Brunswick, Ga.), 
1939. 


*News (Jackson, Miss.), March 5, 1939. 


(Greenville, 


March 7, 
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observed that ‘‘persuading the 
D.A.R. to change a policy—even 
one as absurd and snobbish as the 
one involved here—would be a 
tough job.’’ It also expressed ad- 
niration for Mrs. Roosevelt’s ‘‘re- 
fusing to waste any of it [her 
energy] on an attempt to convert 
the Daughters to the revolutionary 
idea that discrimination because of 
race is an ugly, un-American 
thing.’” 

The Beaumont, Texas, Enter- 
prise, said: ‘* While there is no use 
of denying that race prejudice is 
still pretty strong in the South ..., 
Marian Anderson has sung in the 
South to large and appreciative 
audiences, who conceded her to be 
one of the greatest singers. She 
sang last year in Houston, and 
there was no race riot! She will 
sing again in Houston this year, 
on another southern tour.’’!? 

The Dothan, Ala. Eagle took 
note of the ban on Miss Anderson, 
paid compliments to her as ‘‘one 
of the greatest voices ever heard,’’ 
and observed that she had sung in 
the concert halls ‘‘in Montgomery 
and many southern cities.’’ The 
editorial closed climactically : ‘‘The 
Eagle is only glad that it isn’t a 
member of the D.A.R.’’44 

‘“Why there should be any ob- 
jection to the appearance of Marian 
Anderson in Constitution Hall at 
Washington passes all human un- 
derstanding,’’ declared the Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Advertiser, in an edi- 
torial later reprinted in the Eu- 
faula, Ala., Tribune.” 

To the Gloucester, Va., Journal, 


the D.A.R. was ‘‘Our Tory Daugh-: 


Press, Houston, Texas, Feb. 28, 1939. 
Five days earlier, the Press called the 
ban on Marian Anderson ‘‘the Season’s 
Silliest,?? in a headline over a staff col- 
umnist’s column-long story of the affair. 
Another Texas columnist, Boyd Sinclair, 


amusements editor of the Austin Tezan, ° 


started his column of March 5, 1939, with 
these words: ‘‘The ease of Marian An- 
derson gives me the idea that the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution have 
about the same ethnical perspective as 
the Nazi Party and Adolf Hitler.’’ 

“Enterprise (Beaumont, Texas), March 
12, 1939, 

“Eagle (Dothan, Ala.), March 5, 1939. 

“Advertiser (Montgomery, Ala.). 


ters’? who ‘‘have manifested re- 
actionary tendencies on so many 
occasions that it has become a 
standing joke that, if their revered 
ancestors were living today, the 
‘Daughters’ would turn them over 
to the police.’’!* 

On the eve of Marian Anderson’s 
open-air broadcast recital, the Col- 
umbia, 8S. C., State, editorially 
shouted, ‘‘What a story!’’, and 
continued: ‘‘Marian Anderson, fa- 
mous Negro singer, should send 
flowers to those persons in Wash- 
ington who declined to lease audi- 
toriums to her because she is a Ne- 
gro. If her manager had succeeded 
in hiring an ordinary hall, Marian 


_Anderson’s appearance would have 


been just another concert. But 
now, because the halls were denied 
her, she is to sing from the Lin- 
coln Memorial in a free concert on 
Easter Sunday afternoon. Thou- 
sands instead of hundreds will hear 
her. Hundreds of thousands in- 
stead of tens of thousands will read 
about her performance. A Negro 
artist, denied the use of concert 
halls, but given the extraordinary 
right to sing from the Lincoln 
Memorial! What a story! Those 
persons who unwisely refused to 
give to this great artist the oppor- 
tunity she should have had, have 
not silenced her. Far from it; in- 
stead they have provided her with 
a sounding board, actual and fig- 
urative, that will take her voice 
afar, and her story to all the read- 
ing world.’’!*4 

After the concert on the Lincoln 
steps, the southern press continued 
in this same tone. For instance, 
the Miami, Fla., News rhapsodized : 
‘*So Marian Anderson was ‘cru- 
cified’ because she was born black. 
That was the decree of the rulers 
of Constitution Hall. What re- 
sults? She sings instead from the 
steps of the Lincoln Memorial, 
built in honor of the emancipator 
of her race. Instead of singing to 
a few thousands pent up in Con- 


“Journal (Gloucester, Va.), March 9, 
1939. 


“State (Columbia, 8. C.), April 8, 
939. 
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stitution Hall, she sings to tens of 
thousands in the open air and to 
millions beside their radios, while 
members of the President’s cab- 
inet, justices of the Supreme Court, 
and members of Congress attend 
in person to honor the singer and 
be lifted by the song.’’® 

The Winston-Salem, N. C., Jour- 
nal introduced another twist and 
said that what had happened to 
Marian Anderson was the ‘‘old for- 
mula for popularizing something or 
someone one dislikes’’—try to hurt 
and you often aid. ‘‘But Marian 
Anderson sang in Washington 
after all,’’ it said approvingly.'® 

‘“‘The singer seems to have 
emerged victor in the contre- 
temps,’’ declared the Burlington, 
N. C., Times-News, as it placed the 
Easter Sunday recital in a larger 
world setting: ‘‘That such a tri- 
umph should come to the singer, 
on the heels of widespread accusa- 
tions of racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination against her, is a tri- 
umph both for her and for what 
we are pleased to call ‘the Ameri- 
ean way’—that way which, in 
theory, knows no bars of race, 
ereed, poverty, social standing or 
citizenship in honoring the tal- 
ented and the great. And in this 
world of chaos today greatness can 
come to the Negro and the Jew just 
as easily as to the ‘Aryan’ or the 
Anglo-Saxon.’”!? 

Such was the pattern of the pre- 
dominating editorial opinion in 
newspapers of the South in the 
Marian Anderson-D.A.R. affair— 
85.8 favorable to the liberal view- 
point that the D.A.R. should have 
permitted Marian Anderson to sing 
in Constitution Hall. 

Despite all other racial practices 
in the South, perhaps because of 
them, one cannot discount the 


*News (Miami, Fla.), April 11, 1939. 

*Record (Hickory, N. C.), April 11, 
1939. 

“Times-News (Burlington, N. C.), 
April 11, 1939. The following day this 
paper reprinted in its editorial columns 
the editorial on the Easter concert from 
the Philadelphia, Pa., Record (April 10, 
1939), ‘‘The City Was Filled With Mu- 
sic.’’ 
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opinion-forming and _ leadership 
values of so nearly a united ‘‘pro- 
social’’ stand taken by the south- 
ern press. While the editorials 
themselves must have reflected 
their communities to some extent, 
undoubtedly they must have, in 
turn, also influenced many of their 
readers and must have made it 
easier for them to take a similarly 
constructive position. The signif- 
icance of the stand taken by the 
southern editors may be further 
appreciated when it is recalled that 
opposed to them were the prestige 
and influence of a powerful, pa- 
triotic society of white women, a 
substantial number of them being 
leading social figures of the South. 


SPECULATING ON THE POSITION 
TAKEN 


Perhaps the reader, like the 
writer, will feel the temptation to 
speculate into finding an’ explana- 
tion for the southern editorial posi- 
tion in the Marian Anderson- 
D.A.R. affair. The first reaction is 
that the South, with its background 
of leisure among its people of qual- 
ity and property, has always con- 
sidered it the proper and right 
thing to patronize and participate 
in the arts, both the great and the 
domestic, and especially music. 
Marian Anderson had a reputation 
as a great artist, so it was ‘‘right 
and proper’’ to welcome her as 
artist. 

Next, down the years the South 
has become accustomed to enjoy- 
ing much of its musical fare by 
way of the nearby Negro college 
or high school choir, the Negro 
quartet, and the Negro entertain- 
ers of the ‘‘Blind Tom’’ and 
‘‘Black Patti’’ variety, as several 
musicians had long been accept- 
able and had been presented and 
heard in the best halls of the South. 
To open its auditoriums to a 
Marian Anderson was, therefore, 
not contrary to southern tradition 
or practice and, therefore, easy to 
do. 

Finally, a performing artist, 
even a Marian Anderson, to the 
traditional South, is largely an 
*fentertainer’’ and, as entertainer, 
is a servant. Since the Negro as 


servant is as southern as the South 
itself, Marian Anderson, the per- 
forming artist—from this point of 


view—was therefore highly accept- : 


able and welcomed. 

These speculations have not beer 
introduced to belittle the editorial 
stand of the southern press. One 
must admit, however, that the 
Marian Anderson ease lent itself 
easily to being whipped into a re- 
fighting of the Civil War, as the 
South was faced with a Negro 
woman and pro-Negro organiza- 
tions in opposition to white wom- 
en, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. If little or no Civil 
War spirit were rekindled and if 
the affair were not opposed as ‘‘so- 
cial equality’’ by a substantial 
part.of the southern press, it may 
well be that the sub-conscious rea- 
sons therefor may be found in the 
speculations just presented. 

But, that is not necessarily the 
story. Besides deep-seated atti- 
tudes favorable towards accepting 
Negro artists as entertainers, it 
may also be argued that the edi- 
torial sentiment was simply the 
southern editors’ belief that racial 
proscriptions should have limits, 
that great art and the artist are 
in a class by themselves, and that 
American democracy was obligated 
to do better than follow practices 
so much like Hitler’s Aryan racism, 
of which America was much aware 
in 1939. 


CoNCLUSION 


Perhaps the principal value of 
the findings in this editorial study 
is their pointing to the fact that 
in race relations there are areas 
in which a substantial public opin- 
ion in the South will go a substan- 
tial distance, or the full distance, 
towards non-discriminatory prac- 
tices. These areas offer an oppor- 
tunity for exploration and exploi- 
tation. Further, these findings in- 
dicate that the South will respond 
affirmatively and amicably to a 
situation or to practices where the 
issues involved have already been 
settled in the South or in some of 
its regions, and where, of course, 
such settlement is widely known 
and accepted. 
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Book of the Month 


Twilight in South Africa by Henry 
Gibbs (New York: Philosophical Li. 
brary, 1950, $4.50) is the most valu. 
able book about this “puzzled, fright. 
ened country” that has appeared in 
many years. The author covered some 
14,000 miles in 1949 and talked with 
peoples in all walks of life. Much of 
what he has written is not new to read. 
ers of the Bulletin. It is important, 
however,’ to have an Englishman say 
what some colored Americans have 
written. 


Gibbs makes clear the friction that 
exists between all the races in South 
Africa—between Briton and Boer, be- 
tween Europeans and non-Europeans, 
between Indians, colored and Natives, 
He underlines the facts that the Na. 
tives have little hope for escape from 
their plight through aid from the col- 
ored or the Indians, that the Indian: 
and the colored respectively hope to 
be admitted to white society. 


The author’s most significant contri- 
bution is his revelation—revelation to 
most Americans—of the existence of 
the Broederbond. This organization, 
open only to the “loyal”? Boer descen- 
dants of the Boer War, bears most if 
not all the characteristics of a Nazi- 
fascist secret society. The English in 
Soutk Africa, familiar with the history 
of Nazi Germany, must fear that their 
turn has now come. First the Natives 
were repressed, then the Colored, next 
the Indians, and now in the not too 
distant future, the English in South 
Africa. This exposé of conditions in 
the Union of South Africa must be 
embarrassing to the rest of the “Free 
World.” 





Answer These 
Questions 


When was the oo of Recon- 
struction? 
Why was 
sary? 
What presidents were in office 
during this period? 


Reconstruction neces- 


. Name the only two Negro sen- 
ators who have served in Congress. 


What type of men were they? 


Name five other Negro Congress- 
men who served during the period 
from 1870 to 1901. 


What states did they represent? 


How many Negro Congressmen 
were college trained in those 
early days? Name five of them. 


How many Negro Congressmen 
have we had since 1928? Name 
them. 


From what states were they elect- 
? 
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SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER EDITORIAL OPINION 
ON THE MARIAN ANDERSON-D.A.R. AFFAIR” 


By G. James FLEMING 


EARLY twelve years ago (March-April, 

1939) newspaper front pages, music col- 

umns and editorials—from coast to coast 

and overseas—buzzed over the Marian Anderson 

D.A.R. affair: the refusal of the Daughters of the 

American Revolution to permit the internationally 

famous contralto the use of Constitution Hall, 

which the D.A.R. owns, for a recital in the nation’s 

capital. It was authenticated that the singer was 
refused solely because of her race: 

The affair rose into front page billing when 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, then the nation’s First 
Lady, resigned from the D.A.R. in protest against 
its barring of Miss Anderson. It remained “News” 
until—and after—April 9, 1939, the date on which 
Miss Anderson gave a triumphant Easter Sunday 
open-air recital before 75,000 people in Washing- 
ton (and millions at their radios) with the steps 
of the Lincoln Memorial as stage, the towering 
statue of Lincoln as backdrop, and distinguished 
Washingtonians as sponsors. 


Readers of the northern menttopolitan press 
knew, or had a feeling, that northern editorial 
opinion was overwhelmingly in condemnation of 
the D.A.R.’s refusal and unreservedly in support 
of the Easter Sunday recital. But, how did the 
press of the South react? Did it consider Marian 
Anderson’s desire to sing in Constitution Hall a 
threat of “Social equality”? Did it throw its sup- 
port on the side of the D.A.R. or was it critical 
of the D.A.R.? Any average group of readers 
would have guessed that the southern press took 
the side of the Daughters. What does the inves- 
tigation show? 

We are indebted to Mr. V. D. Johnston, former 
treasurer of Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., who contracted with a clipping service for 
anything published on the Marian Anderson- 
D.A.R. affair. ; He did not dream that 15,025 


separate items would be, unloaded on him fros 
newspapers in every state, the District of Colum 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii and Canada. The writer 
studied these clippings from a number of angles) 
but became especially interested in the editorial} 
treatment of the papers in the states generaily com 
sidered the South.’ 

In facilitating an evaluation of the editorial 
clippings, they were classified as “pro-social” if 
they expressed themselves as being favorable 
Miss Anderson’s use of Constituti¢ Hall of 
joined in condemnation of the D.A.R. refusaly 
They were considered “anti-social” if they uphel 
or championed the D.A.R.’s position, or if th 
labeled application for the hall social equali 
Not all papers treated the affair editorially, bu 
all the editorials examined took a position for of 
against the D.A.R. behavior. None was absolutely 
neutral. 

In a study of 403 dailies and weeklies which 
carried 325 editorials during the period, Februz 
28 to April 15, a total of 279 editorials (85.8 pe 
cent) classified themselves under “pro-social,” 
while 46 (14.2 per cent) were found to be “anti 
social.” | 

The constructive “pro-social” rating of the 
southern papers (85.8 per cent), compared wit 
the national average of 91.3 per cent and was ft 
more than 9.3 per cent below the Northwest which 
showed the highest “pro-social” rating. Evet 
Southerners might have expected the southertl 
press, in 1939, to appear much higher in the “anti 
social” column than it does. Instead, the Sout 

(Continued on page 68) 


1This clipping collection was first studied by the writer for 
Negro in America,” the project sponsored by the Carnegie ora 
tion of New York which resulted in The American Dilemma by 
Gunnar Myrdal (New York, 1944). The writer is totally responsib 
however, for the contents of this article. It should be noted th 
Marian Anderson was later also refused use of a public high ool 
auditorium, on racial grounds, by the District of Columbia’s Boa 
of Education. It was the refusal of the D.A.R., however, 
attracted nationwide attention. 
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